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VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsylva- 
nia, is the largest city in the United States 
with the exception of New York. It is 
situated between the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers, five miles above their junction, 
and is built on a plain, slightly ascending 
from each river, the highest point of which 
is elevated sixty-four feet above high water 
mark. It is laid out with much regularity ; 
the streets are broad and straight, and with 
a few exceptions, cross each other at right 
angles. The dwellings are built chiefly of 
brick, the style of architecture being plain, 
rather than showy and ornamental. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 

The Editor of the Myrtle, after visiting 
Philadelphia, thus describes the Old Inde- 
pendence Hall! “Venerable building of 
hallowed associations! It stands on 
Chestnut Street-—a brick edifice—with a 
row of healthy looking trees before it, and 
with one of the finest of shaded yards in 
the rear of it, where the squirrels are run- 
ning up and down the trees, and all about 
the paths, not in the least fearful of the 
many visitors there. It was in this square, 
on the steps of the back door of Indepen- 
dence Hall, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was first read to the people, after 
it had been signed by the members of the 
American Congress in the Hall. 

Let us go into the Hall. We enter 
from the street, the front door, and turn in 
the entry-way to theright. A good-natur- 
ed and happy-looking man meets us at the 
door, and bids us welcome. He is just the 
man to keep Independence Hall ; so easy, 
so agreeable to all comers, so ready to 
make them feel at home, and so well able 
to doit. We shall not soon forget him. 

Here is where the first Congress met; 
where Mr. Jefferson with the other Com- 
mittee chosen fur the purpose, brought in 
the Declaration of American Independence; 
where it was talked about, and finally 
signed on the 4th of July, 1776, and then 
made public throughout the land. And 
what is here now! 

Directly before us, opposite the door, is 
a grand-looking statue of Washington.— 
He has a lively, noble and commanding 
look. There is more of life and fire in the 
face than there is in the statue in the State 
House in Boston. This statue in the 
Hall is of wood. It was wrought by Wil- 
liam Rush, a citizen of Philadelphia; He 
was in Washington’s army in the early 
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Philadelphia. 








honored with high favor from the Com- 
mander-in-chief, during and after the war. 
His profession on giving up a soldier's life 
was that of a sculptor in woed, and he at- 
tained to the highest eminence in this art. 
Directly before this statue, at its feet, is a 
piece of the stone step on which the reader 
of the Declaration of Independence stood, 
at the outside door of the Hall, when the 
document was first declared to the people. 

On the right, up some distance, and sur- 
rounded by a railing, is another object of 
great interest. It is the old Bell of Inde- 
pendence, now cracked, and taken down, 
and placed here to be seen by the genera- 
tions to come. It was brought from Eng- 
land in 1752, but having met with some 
accident in being rung, it lost its tones, and 
was re-cast. This was done under the di- 
rection of Isaac Norris, Esq., then Speaker 
of the Colonial Assembly. He had put 
upon it this motto, from Leviticus 25; 10: 
* Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ It rung 
the first notes of liberty to the people after 


the Declaration of Independence. A sa- 
cred old bell, that! 
And what is thatoverhead? The an- 


cient Chandelier, (in a good state of pre- 
servation,) which was used by Congress 
during their deliberations, and more par- 
ticularly on the night before the passage of 
the Declaration. 

Near the door of entrance is another ob- 
ject of interest. It is a portion of the pew 
in Christ’s Church, used by Washington, 
Lafayette, and Dr. Benjamin Franklin. — 
On the other side of the door is a remarka- 


ble chair, made in 1838, by order of the’ 


Board of Commissioners of the late District 
of Kensington. Among the materials used 
in its construction, wi!l be found a portion 
of a mahogany beam from a house built in 
1496, near the present city of St. Domingo, 
for the use of Christopher Columbus. This 
house was the first built in Amirica by 
European hands. The chair contains also 
fragments of the Treaty Elm; of Penn’s 
Cottage, in Letitia Court; of the United 
States Frigate Constitution ; of the Ship- 
of-the-line Pennsylvania ; and of one of 
the old walnut trees formerly in front of 
the house. Some portions of cane seating 
from a chair once the property of William 
Penn, and a lock of the hair of the late 
Chiet Justice Marshall, are also inserted in 
this curious piece of furniture. 


Let us look about us more, The Hall 


part of the revolutionary war, and was | is hung with portraits, on every side,—por- 





traite of the firm and brave, the heroic 

and faithful, the good and true of other 

days. ‘There is the broad and solemnly 
good-natured looking face of William 

Penn, the Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 

and founder of Philadelphia. He was 

one of the most celebrated men of the 
age in which he lived, and his name will 
be immortal. Here, too, is Franklin, 
another name identified always with 

Philadelphia. And then how many of 

the men of the revolution are here; 

Washington, a painting by Peale ; (with 

that of Lady W.;) Gen. Green, Gen. 

Charles Lee, Baron Steuben, Gen. St. 

Clair, Gen. Lafayette, Baron De Kalb, 

Gen. Knox, Gen. Dearborn, Gen. War- 

ren, Gen. Sumpter. And here are 

Adams, Jefferson, John Hancock, Ro- 

bert Morris, Francis Hopkinson, Rev. 

Dr. Witherspoon, Richard Henry Lee, 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, Charles Carroll, 

Alexander Hamilton, wise, strong, and 

patriotic men, all of them. But we can- 

not go through with them all; it would 

make our account too long. More than 
a hundred admirable portraits are here, all 
of them speaking to the beholder some of 
the sublimest lessons in human history 
ever yet learned by mortals. Yes, this is 
indeed a great room—a consecrated place 
—a temple of freedom, into which the 
people may come from every portion of our 
land, and find strength and blessing, as 
their thoughts while here shall be true 
thoughts for the great rights of mankind, 
—‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ 

From the observatory or belfry of the 
Hall, there is a magnificent view of the 
whole city. May the old edifice stand for 
ages, ter the eyes of many generations to 
behold—to make glad the hearts of mil- 
lions yet unborn—to remind ovr nation 
and the world of the blessings of liberty, 
and that this liberty is to be preserved only 
by that ‘ righteousness’ which God reqaires 
of all nations—of all men. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—7. 


Evening Concerts, and German Domestic 
Life. 
There are certain customs here in Berlin 





that have such an air of simplicity, that 
one can hardly fail to be interested in them. 
One of these is the habit of attending con- 
certs habitually, and becoming filled with 
the spirit of music. Ido not know that 
the Germans have any greater natural love 
or taste for music than Americans, but cer- 
tainly, among the educated classes here, it 
is carried to a degree of proficiency far 
higher than with us. The evening concerts 
are a curiosity in German life which not all 
tourists see. Just within the walls of large 
cities like Berlin, are gardens arranged 
with walks, and here at the close of the 
day, in that pleasant season when light is 
giving way to darkness, the people come 
to listen to classic or popular music, as 
their taste dictates. 

Accompany me to one of these if you 
will, reader, and we will talk together of 
what there is to be seen. As we enter we 
lay down our admission fee, equivalent to 
six and a quarter cents of American money, 
and pass through a hall devoted to winter 
concerts, then through.a refreshment room, 





till in a moment we see human faces col- 
| lected, and know by thatsign that we have 








reached our destination. Old ladies are 
knitting, young ladies doing crotchet work, 
young men smoking and chatting gaily 
with their mothers and sisters. Kach clus- 
tre is seated around a small table on whieh 
are cups of coffee, and glasses of beer, some 
of them more than a foot high. You know 
of course that this is the national bevezage. 
All classes drink it, and indeed as it ig 
made here, it is no mean drink. The 
white beer of Berlin is celebrated, and it is 
this which is mainly drunk at concerts.— 
There in listening to the music of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Weber, Spohr, and the great 
masters, these people spend their evenings, 
and 1 must acknowledge that I hike the 
custom. Families are thus together ; good- 
humor rules the hour; their tastes are cul- 
tivated and at the same time gratified. No 
unworthy appetite or passion is excited, 
and at the close of the concert, all go home 
with feelings of satisfaction. 

All this, as you see, is inthe open air. 
A glass roof protects the company from the 
falling dew, or from a passing shower.— 
The performers are the best in the city, 
men who have the training which the 
opera and the royal band give. We shall 
never be able to introduce this custom into 
our New England States; our weather is 
too changable for its success, but I think it 
will not be many years before music is - 
opened to us at as little expense as it is to 
the Germans. 

It is a common notion with us that the 
Germans are not a home loving people, 
that they are only happy when away from 
the roof that shelters them. It is nota 
rightly formed notion. It seems to me 
that on the contrary they are a remarkably 
domestic people. They love the open air, 
and society and music, and so not unfre- 
quently may be found away from home.— 
But nowhere else have I seen families so 
cemented together as in Germany. Indeed, 
this a source of real misfortune to many 
here, and particularly to sisters and daugh- 
ters, who grow up too dependant on the 
exertions of their fathers and brothers, and 
often lack force of character in consequence. 
And itis a noticeable fact that in all places 
of amusement, not the evening concerts 
alone, but elsewhere, families are almost 
always to be found together, hardly a mem- 
ber missing. Ys this not better than our 
mode, where husband and wife are together, 
a daughter here, a son there, and perhaps 
one left at home to be out of the way? 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


History. 


From the “ Personal Recollections” of the late 
Elkanah Watson. 


SCENE AT THE BRITISH COURT 

On the Recognition of American Independence. 

Soon after my arrival in England, hav- 
ing received at the insurance office one 
hundred guineas, on the event of relieving 
Gibraltar. and dining the same day with 
Copley, the distinguished painter, who is 
a Bostonian by birth, ] determined. to de- 
vote the sum to a portrait of myself. The 
painting was finished in most admirable 
style, except the background, in which 
Copley designed to represent a ship bear- 
ing to America the intelligence of the ac- 
knowledgement of Independence, witha. 
sun just rising upon the stripes of the 
Union, streaming from ber gaff. All was 
complete save the flag, which Copley did 
not esteem prudent to hoist under present 
circumstances, an his gallery is a conatant 
resort of the royal family and the nobility. 
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I dined with the artist on the glorious. 
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6th of December, 1785, after listening with | 
him to the speech of the King, formally re- 
ceiving and recognizing the United States 
of America as one of the nations of the 
earth. Previous to dining, and immediate- 
ly after our return from the House of Lords, 
heinvited me into his studio,andthere with a 
bold hand,a master touch—andan American 
heart, attached to the ship the stars and 
stripes.. This was, I imagine, the first 
American flag hoisted in old England, on 
canvas ! 

At an early hour on the fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1782, in conformity with previous ar- 
rangement, I was conducted by the Karl 
of Ferrers to the very door. He whisper- 
ed, ** Get as near the throne as you can ; 
fear nothing.” I did so, and found myself 
exactly in front of it, elboy to elbow with 
the celebrated Admiral Lord Howe. The 
lords were promiscuously standing as I en- 
tered. It was a dark and foggy day, and 
the windows being elevated, ard construct- 
ed in the antiquated style, with leaden 
bars to contain the diamond-cut panes of 
glass, augmented the gloom. The walls 
were hung with dark tapestry, representing 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. I had 
the pieasure of recognizing in the crowd of 
spectators, Copley, and West the painter, 
with some American ladies. I also notic- 
ed some dejected American royalists in the 
group. Alter waiting nearly two hours, 
the approach of the King was announced 
by a tremenduous roar of artillery. He 
entered by a small door on the left of the 
throne, and immediately seated himself 
upon the chair of state, in a graceful atti- 
tude, with his right foot resting upon a 
stool. He was clothed in royal robes.— 
Apparently agitated, he drew from his 
pocket the scroll containing his speech.— 
The Commons were summoned, and after 
the bustle of their entrance had subsided, 
he proceeded to read his speech. 

I was near the king, and watched with 
intense interest every tone of his voice and 
every motion of his countenance. It was 
a moment of thrilling and dignified exulta- 
tion. After some general and usual re- 
marks, he continued, *“* I lost no time in 
giving the necessary orders to prohibit the 
further prosecution of offensive war upon 
the continent of North America. Adopt- 
ing, as my inclination will elways lead me 
to do, with decision and effect, whatever I 
collect to be the sense of my parliament 
and my people, I have pointed all my view 
and m:asures in Europe, as in North Ame- 
rica, to the entire and cordial reconciliation 
with the Colonies. Finding it indispensa- 
ble to the attainment of this object, 1 did 
not hesitate to go to the full length of the 
power vested in me, and offer to declare 
them.”’ Here he paused, and was in evi- 
dent a.itaiion, either embarrassed in read- 
ing his address by the darkness of the room, 
or affected by a very natural emotion. In 
a moment he resumed :—* And offer to 
deelare them free and independent States. 
In thus admitting their separation from the 
crown of these kingdoms, | have sacrificed 
every consideration of my own to the wish- 
es and opinions of my people. I make it 
my humble and ardent prayer to Almighty 
God, that Great Britain may not feel the 
evils which might result from so great a 
dismemberment of the Empire, and that 
America may be free from the calamities 
which have formerly proved, in the mother 
country, how essential monarchy is to the 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty. Reli- 
gion, language, interest, and affection may, 

and I hope will, yet prove a bond of perma- 
nent union betwen the two countries.” 

It is remarked that George II1. is cele- 
brated for reading his speeches in a distinct, 
free, and impressive manner. On this oc- 
casion he was evidently embarrassed; he 
hesitated, choked, and executed the pain- 
ful duties of the occasion with an ill grace 
that does not belong to him. I cannot 
adequately portray my sensations in the 
progress of this address. Every artery 
beat high and swelled with my American 

blood! It was impossible not to revert to 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, and not 
to.review, in my minds eye, the misery and 
woe 1 had myself witnessed in several 
etages of the contest, and the wide-spread 
desoletion, resulting from the stubbornness 
of this very King, now so prostrate, but 
who had turned a deaf ear to our humble 
and importunate petitions for relief. Leav- 
ing the House, | jostled Copley and West, 
who, 1 thought, were enjoying the rich po- 


anguish and despair depicted on the long 
visages of our American Tories. 
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A MOTHER'S STORIES.—No. 5. 


SABBATH EVENING AT COUSIN HERBERT'S, 








After church service in the afternoon, 
Herbert's father was accustomed to retire 
to his own room, and spend the time alone 
until tea was ready. His mother also, un- 
less she was needed in the nursery, wanted 
to sit down away from her noisy boys and 
be still, so that they were left pretty much 
to themselves. True they were young, 
and their consciences were yet tender, and 
in one way they had been trained to keep 
Sunday very strictly. 

* Ralph, don’t you know it is Sunday? 
Bill, that is not a Sunday book; put it 
tight away this minute. Herbert, how 
noisy you are; why, | should think you 
had been brought up among the heathens.” 
This was the style of address to which they 
were accustomed on that day. It was all 
restrictions on every side. Their father 
and mother were good people, but they 
seemed to have no faculty for managing 
children, particularly on Sundays. They 
fairly wearied themselves and the children 
out, in constant efforts to keep them from 
doing wrong. It was a tiresume day all 
around, if the truth must be told. 

When it came to the twilight hours, as 
I have said, papa and mamma fairly gave 
in, and went away to enjoy each a little 
quiet by themselves. Sometimes the boys, 
when thus left, would feel as if they were 
thrown upon their good behavior, and be 
more peaceable than they had been all day. 
Then again they would act, as Lucy ex- 
pressed it, ‘as if they were possessed.”— 
She would insist on their vacating her 
kitchen—for she would not live in such a 
turmoil on Sunday; she could not hear 
herself think. 

On this evening, at the very time when 
cousin Harry Freeman and his brothers 
were seated pleasantly with their mother 
in the nursery, talking with her, these 
boys also found their way the the nursery. 
There they were now quite by themselves. 
Herbert tipped over a basket of Jane’s 
blocks, and set himself down to see what 
he could build. Bull tried to read some of 
Miss Edgworth’s wates. Ralph was draw- 
ing, but searching for a new object on 
which to try his skill, he discovered the ti- 
tle of his bruther’s book. 

* Mother would’nt let vou read that Sun- 
day if she was here,” said he. 

** Why not? they are moral tales. 
as good as drawing faces, any way.’ 

* Well, she don’t let us read Miss Edg- 
worth Sunday, I know that.’ 

*You lovk after your business, and I 
will look after mine.’ 

‘I'll tell her of it when she comes.’ 

‘I dare say; you are a real tell-tale; 
you had better show her your own work.’ 
Bill went on with his story, although he 
was not quite happy in doing so. If Ralph 
had not provoked him, he might easily 
have been induced to put it away ; indeed 
he would not have taken it up, had there 
been anything better in its place, which 
would have interested him at all. There 
was nothing, however, excepting a religi- 
ous Encyclopedia, whose pictures had been 
looked at @ thousand times. This Ralph 
now took to find something in it to copy. 


It is 


had nothing provided for them to read, and 
no suitable employment marked out for 
them. There they were, idle, and Satan 
soon found mischiefenough for them to do. 
Ralph was not quite good-humored, 
when he saw how covlly Bill persisted in 
reading, and he now turned from him to 
tease Herbert. First he hit one block with 
the toe of his boot, and down it tumbled. 
*Don’'t,’ said Herbert, * that is’nt fair.’ 
*You should not build houses Sunday,’ 
was the reply, and down went another. 
* Let alone, | tell you,’ said Herbert, ‘or 
I will throw them at you. 
‘Like to see you do it,’ said Ralph. 
‘Come, you should’nt tease him,’ said 
Bill. 
* Who asked you to speak ?’ said Ralph. 
* You will find out if you ain’t quiet.’ 
* 1 shall, shall I’—one good push, and 
down tumbled Herbert's Tower of Babel. 


It was unfortunate that these great boys 


legs of Ralph’s chair, and threw him down 
with some violence on the floor. He rose 
very angry, and began to throw the blocks 
about him in all directions. Bill dropped 
his book and defended himself as well as 
he could. Crash went two or three blocks 
through the windows. ‘Lhe boys stopped, 
calmed in an instant, and looked at each 
other in blank dismay. At this instant 
both nursery doors opened. Their father 
stood at one and their mother at the other. 
He looked angry, she excited and pale.— 
He was a man of few words on great occa- 
sions ; he took the boys one by one into 
his room, flogged them, and then sent 
them supperless to bed. 

Their mother also went supperless to 
bed, with a violent head-ache, produced 
by the excitement and fatigue of such a 
Sabbath day. Asshe tossed uneasily on 
her pillow, she thought and thought, and 
in vain tried to solve the problem why it 
was her children behaved so much worse 
on Sundays than on other days. 
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ORIGINAL. 
HOME SCENES. 
SCENE FIRST. 

It was a cold evening in the latter part 
of February. The rain fell fast, and the 
wind whistled drearily through the leafless 
branches of the tall trees that stood before, 
and rattled the blinds upon, a large man- 
sion in 8 street. But little cared the 
opulent and happy inmates. What harm 
could the wind or rain dothem? so nicely 
protected by the thick walls, and warmed 
by the bright coal fire that burnt in the 
polished grate? Georgeous crimson da- 
mask and white muslin curteine flowed 
down from the gilded branches that sup- 
ported them. The soft brussells carpet 
yields beneath the pressure of the foot, 
while its beauty attracts the eye. Large 
mirrors, surmounted by carved and gilded 
vines, reach from flour to ceiling. Chande- 
liers from which depend a shower of bril- 
liants, shed a mild hight upon the luxuri- 
ous couches and divans. 

Around the centre-table are gathered 
the inmates of that house. A woman past 
the prime of life, sits in a large rocking- 
chair, engaged in embroidery. A fair girl, 
who has seen seventeen summers, sits near 
her mother, reading aloud, whilst a child 
of three years reclined on a low ottoman at 
her feet. They little think that scenes of 
sorrow and suffering are so near them. 





SCENE SECOND. 

A short distance from the mansion of the 
rich man, stards a small cottage or hut; 
no curtains are drawn before the shattered 
windows, through which the rain descends, 
and lays in pools beneath them. The fur- 
niture consists of a couple of broken chairs, 
an old pine table, and a bed. There are 
no lights, and a pale woman sits shivering 
beside a few embers, a young girl about 
the age of the eldest daughter of the rich 
man, is extended upon the bed. No sound, 
except the wind’s fitful moan, and the hol- 
low cough of the sick girl, breaks the si- 
lence of that cheerless room. 

Suddenly the mother starting up ex- 
claiming, “It must be so no longer; un- 
less you have proper nourishment you can- 
not live till morning. For myself I mind 
it not; but you, my child, if you are taken 
from me, then indeed I have nothing to 
live ‘or.’ 

‘Mother, do not talk so; it cannot be 
helped.” 

“It can be, it shall be helped. A few 
-pence would keep us from starving, yes, 
starving !” 

** Mother, mother, what would you do?” 

* Remain quiet a few moments, my 
daughter, I will soon return,” and wrap- 
ping an old shawl about her, she left the 
house. She paused fora moment as she 
reached the open air, and then with swift 
footsteps turned in the direction of the 
house first described. She ascended the 
steps, and then paused again. The in- 
mates were just as we left them, when the 
sharp, quick, ring of the door bell startled 
them. 

**Who can it be to-night?” said the 
reader, laying down her bovk; she listen- 
ed and beard the footman say in a loud 
tone, * I tell you you cannot see my lady 
to-night. If you will not let me deliver 








litical repaet of the day, and noticing the 


On this, Bill unexpectedly raised the hind 


** But I must see her, to her alone can I 
speak.” 

** My lady receives no beggars.” 

‘* Beggars,” replied the woman bitterly. 

**has it come to this ?”” : 
The lady laid down her embroidery, ang 
starting to her feet, threw open the door. 
A woman with a pale, haggard face met 
her gaze. ‘O, madam,” she exclaimed 

as her gaze fell upon the young girl by her 
side, “‘ you too have a daughter, a young, 


lovely daughter ; imagine her sick, dying, 


aye, dying / for want of proper nourish- 
ment, which you could not give her for 
want of a few pence.” 
** And is this your case, my poor wo- 
man ?”’ said the lady, her eyes filling with 
tears at the mere thought of her daughter’s 
suffering. Going to her purse she emptied 
the contents into the poor woman’s hand, 
promising to see her on the morrow. 
SCENE THIRD. 
By the side of a river, stood a small 
cottage embosomed among the shade trees, 
The first Mayflowers bloomed around the 
door, and the modest violets hid their blue 
eyes among the grass. Seated by an open 
window was a young girl, a convalescent 
invalid, and by her side, her mother en- 
gaged in sewing. 
** Who would have thought, mother, that 
ondhat dark, dreadful night, when you 
went to beg for food, you would have found 
your old friend and school-mate, Fannie 
P—? and O how kind she has been to give 
us this nice cottage, and furnish you with 
sewing to support you, and I shall soon be 
well enough to help you. But for her, I 
should ere this have been beyond the reach 
of human aid.” 
*** Ah yes! I little imagined, when on 
that dark, dreary night, 1 went in search 
of relief, that I not only should obtain it, 
but find one who is so dear to me, and 
find the means of support. And it is often 
so; in relieving the sufferings of others, 
we do more good than we are at the time 
aware of.” 
So it was; the poor lady who in her 
moments of need, had gone to her rich 
neighbor to beg for food, found an early 
friend, and as has been seen, though long 
yesrs had separated them, she still continu- 
ed her friend. ANNIE. 
Lynn, Dec 14, 1855. 











Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


It was Christmas eve, and wreaths hung 
in the windows, and here and there the 
shades were still up, and any person could 
see the family gathering around the Christ- 
mas Tree. ‘Ob how I wish I were only 
there!” Such were the words of a little 
girl who was standing upon the pavement 
in front of a beautiful house. ‘It must 
be so nice,” she said to herself. Just then 
a servant came and drew the shades. The 
little girl turned slowly away, and drawing 
her little shawl closer around her, she hur- 
ried home, for she thought of her poor mo- 
ther who was toiling at home, so that her 
work might be done before Saturday night. 

Lizzie (for that was the name of the little 
girl) soon arrived at home, and she ran up 
to her mother and said, ** O mother, I saw 
a beautiful Christmas Tree in one of the 
splendid houses in B— street, and it look- 
ed so nice with all the presents on it ; and 
as I was looking at it, a little girl with 
curly hair (O how I wish I were her, Mama) 
ran up to it and began to clap her hands, 
and I came away.” ‘My dear, (said her 
mother) they are rich peuple, and you must 
be contented with your station in life; and 
now you may go before it is quite dark, 
and take this piece of work to Mr. Harris, 
and tell him that it is done as nice as Mo- 
ther could do it.” 

Now little Lizzie has gone on her errand, 
and her mother is feeling badly because 
they are so poor, | will tell you a little a- 
bout her history. They were once very 
wealthy, but her father had lost all his 
property, and did not survive it, and he 
left Lizzie’s Mother and herself quite poor. 
Lizzie had but one uncle and not any aunt, 
but that uncle was, as they supposed, lost 
at sea, for he was a sailor, and had beenon 
a long voyage and had not been heard of 
since. 

Lizzie soon came back, and said, ‘“ Mo- 
ther, he said that it was done very nice, but 
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I employ any body.”” ‘“O my dear child, 
we have not any thing to eat, and I expec- 
ted it so much.” ‘* Mother dear, I wish I 
was old enough to help you.” “ But, my 
dear, you are only nine, and you are my 
little comforter,” said her mother, “aud 
we must trust in God.” 

Just as Mrs. Clinton said the last words, 
a knock was heard; she laid down her 
work and went to the duor; there stood a 
fine looking old gentleman very richly dres- 
sed. He said, ** 1s this Mrs. Clinton? if 
itis, I am her brother.”’ Mrs. Clinton 
would have fallen, if her brother had not 
caught her. **O my dear Louise, you shall 
live with me, for I know all about it,” and 
then he called a carriage, and they were 
driven to a beautiful house in B— street. 
The next year Lizzie had a Christmas Tree 
of her own—but the best of her good for- 
tune was, that she never forgot the poor. 

Oxford. Rosa Date. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE MOTILERLESS CHILD. 


Have you ever, my dear child, lost a 
kind, affectionate mother? Have you ever 
stood over the cold, inanimate form of her 
who in life watched so tenderly over you, 
lest some harm might befall you? Have 
you seen the eyes which have so often 
wept over you, closed forever, and the lips 
which were once warm upon your brow, 
cold and silent in death? Have you met 
with this sad misfortune? Are you bereft 
of the sweet smile of a mother? Are you 
motherless? If so, you can pity little 
Minnie Long, who now stands over the 
lifeless form of her dear mother, calling 
loudly for her to come back, while tears 
are streaming down her pale cheeks, and 
dropping upon the cold face of her dead 
parent. On! dear little Minnie, weep no 
more—tears are all in vain. Thy mother 
is not here; but her spirit is with its Ma- 
kerin Heaven. Weep no more, but trust 
in Him who doeth all things well. Trust 
in the mercy of that Gud whom your mo- 
ther delighted to worship while here below. 
Love him even as she did; trastin him as 
your Savior; ever cling to him, and spend 
the few remaining days allotted to thee 
here, in preparing tu live with him in the 
mansions of the blest. Tnen together with 
the ransomed in heaven, in the sweet com- 
pany of angels, wilt thou spend a happy 
eternity. ZULIEME. 
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Hlocaltip. 








ORIGINAL. 
TO THE BUYS. 

“ Full of pious stuff!” said a little boy 
who had seen but ten summers, as he open- 
ed a nice little book, which had been sent 
him as a New Year's present, by a pious 
and affectionate annt. 

Now I will ask the readers of the Com- 
panion what they think of this boy. Was 
he, in your estimation, wise? Was he 
not, in the first place, ungrateful to his 
aunt for her favor, and, in the next place, 
did he not show an aversion to what (it 
would seem) every reflecting person would 
say was of the greatest importance? Had 
he received a common stucy book, filled 
With grotesque pictures and funny reading, 
his joy would have known no bounds.—- 
But a kook of sound morality and true re- 
ligion, was a sight, upon which he could 
not look but with disgust. Will it be any 
thing strange, if his future course is down- 
ward, if, as his years increase, his propen- 
sity to sin increase also, till he becomes 
such a hardened sinner, that he will be a 
trial to his friends, a curse to society, and 
abeing fit only fur that dismal place to 
Which all who die in their sins will be as- 
signed ? 

Now, my young friends, let me entreat 
you not to follow this boy’s example.— 
Whatever may be your age or condition, 
ever speak lightly of religion. It has 

en justly styled, ‘‘the one thing need- 
ful,” “the pearl of great price,” then why 
‘corn it? Were you to receive some cost- 
ly jewel, would you immediately cast it 

™M you, as beneath your notice, without 
tven stopping to examine its beauty? Of 
Ow much greater importance is it, that 
pou treat with respect the religion of the 
gospel! This alone can prepare you to do 


your duty to your parents, to your broth- 
ers and sisters, to the world, and to God. 
This alone can support you under the many 
trials through which you may be called to 
pass, while travelling through this vale of 
tears, and eventually fit you for an entrance 
into that rest, which remaineth for those 
who love God and keep his commandments. 
Then do be wise,—scorn the world’s pre- 
tended joys—treat them as nothing in 
comparison with joys which are substantial 
and divine. Those are of short duration— 
these will be lasting as Eternity itself.— 
Love the Savior—give him your hearts, 
your undivided affections, and all will be 
well; well for time, and well for eternity. 
S. Weymouth. Aunt Cetra. 








it Hota Religion. 








LITTLE MARY AND HER BIBLE. 


There lived in the city of Philadelphia, a 
few years ago, a little girl by the name of 
Mary. Mary was a member of a Sabbath- 
school, and by her promptness to school, 
and by the intense interest which she ever 
manifested in the exercises of the school, 
she won the esteem of not only her teacher, 
but of her superintendent. As a token of 
his high regard for her, and of his desire 
for her spiritual welfare, her superintendent 
made her a present of a beautiful little 
Bible. 

The constant study of this precious book 
was soon blessed of God to her conversion 
to Christ. The parents of little Mary were 
not pious, and her father was a bitter op- 
poser of the Christian religion. Having 
noticed her for some time intensely devot- 
ed to the reading of a certain book, her 
father called me to him and inquired what 
book it was in which she seemed so much 
interested. She replied that it was the 
Bible. He asked her how she came by it. 
She informed him that it was given to her 
by her superintendent. Displeased at 
learning the fact of her having a Bible and 
of her intense interest in the study of it, 
her father commanded her to read it no 
more, and to return it the next Sabbath 
to her superintendent. Little Mary was 
now placed in a very trying situation. She 
loved her father, for in all other respects 
he had been a kind father to her, and she 
wished to obey him in all that was right. 
Then too, she loved her Heavenly Father 
and his Word. She saw plainly that if she 
obeyed her earthly father, in neglecting to 
study her Bible and in returning it to her 
sup-rintendent, she would displease her 
Father in heaven. She wept and prayed 
over the subject for the entire week 

When the Sabbath came, she was found 
in her class at the Sabbath school as usual ; 
but she could not feel that it was her duty 
to return the Bible. She felt that if she 
returned it to the giver, she should dis- 
please God and wrong her own soul. 

As she returned home from school, her 
father inquired if she had returned her 
Bible to her superintendent, as he had 
requested. She replied that she had not, 
that she could not give up the precious 
book ; for it was a gift, and a treasure 
which she prized above all price. 

Her father said no more upon the sub- 
ject till the next morning. Before going 
to his business on Monday morning he 
called little Mary to him, and taking a cup 
of cold water and a piece of bread, con- 
ducted her to her chamber and told her 
that she must remain there, without any 
thing more to eat or drink, than what she 
saw before her, until she consented to give 
up her Bible; going out of the room, he 
locked the door and went to his daily 
business. 

How now, my young friends, do you 
think little Mary spent the day all alone 
there in her chamber? Do you think she 
was angry with her father for treating her 
thus? Or do you think she was sorry she 
had not returned her Bible, and that she 
resolved to do this the next Sabbath? 
Let me say to you that Mary neither felt 
unkind towards her father, nor did she 
come to the conclusion that she ought tu 
part with her Bible. But she spent the 
day in religious meditation and in prayer 
for her father. She prayed that her father 
might become a Christian, that he might 
be made to know and to love God, love 
his people and his Word, and thus permit 
her to enjoy her precious treasure. When 
her father came home at night, he thought 





he would see what conclusion Mary had 


come to in regard to her Bible. As he 
approached the door of her room, he hear 
the accents of prayer; he listened and 
found that Mary was praying for him, for 
her ‘* dear father,” that he might become a 
Christian, and be made to love the Bible, 
and allow her to keep and enjoy the one 
which had been given to her. So deeply 
affected was he in listening to her prayer 
that he went into the room and kneeled by 
the side of his little daughter. Mary 
placed her arm around his neck and con- 
tinued to pray for him with the greatest 
fervor. The mother of Mary being anx- 
ious to know the result, came soon to the 
room, and as she entered and witnessed 
the deeply affecting spectacle before her, 
her heart was touched, and she, too, kneel- 
ed by the side of her little daughter. 
Mary, placing her other arm around the 
neck of her mother, commended her in the 
most earnest and affectionate manner to 
the mercy of God. There, under the in- 
fluence of little Mary’s prayer, her parents 
became so deeply impressed with a sense 
of their sins and of their need of pardon 
and peace with God, that they soon sought 
and found that peace which the world can 
neither give or take away. 





AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

“ And about the eleventh hour he went out, 
and found others standing idle, and saith unto 
them, Why stand ye here all the day idle ? ”— 
Matt, 20: 6 

An old sailor who was very ragged and 
whose white head spoke the lapse of 
many years, was leaning against a post in 
conversation with another sailor. A mem- 
ber of tne Bethel Union spoke to them, 
and particularly invited the old man to at- 
tend the prayer meeting. His companion, 
after hearing the nature of the invitation, 
said. 

*“ Thomas go in! Come! Come! man, 
go into the meeting; it wont hurt you.” 

* Puh! Puh!” cried the old seaman. 
‘**T should not know what to do with my- 
self. 1 never go to church or prayer 
meetings; besides, I am too old. Iam 
upward of seventy, and I am very wicked, 
and have always been so; it is too late for 
me to begin, it is of no use; allis over 
with me, 1 must go to the devil.” 

After a moment’s pause, the member, 
looking with pity upon the old veteran, 
answered, 

**You are the very man the prayer 
meeting is held for.” 

* How so?” he asked, with much sur- 
prise. 

** Because Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save the chief of sinners. When 
young, I suppose, you were tempted to 
think it would be time enough to be reli- 
gious when you came to be old?” 

** Ah! that I did,” replied the sailor. 

“Now you are old, you say it is too late. 
Listen no longer to these suggestions ; 
come with me; no time is to be lost, for 
Jesus is waiting to save you, poor sinner, 
or he would have sent you to that place 
where hope never comes, before this ; 
your sins deserve it.” 

His companion then said, ‘‘ Thomas, go 
to the prayer meeting. You have need, at 
your time of hfe, to prepare to die.” 

He went and attended regularly. Some 
time after he was asked,—** Well, my aged 
friend, do you think you are too much in 
years to be saved? too old in sin for the 
blood of Christ to cleanse you?” 

“No, sir,” said he; ‘I bless God I do 
feel hope, a blessed hope, which I would 
not give up for worlds; a hope which en- 
courages me to think that God will be mer- 
ciful to me and pardon me, old sinner as I 
am.” 


Natural Gistory. 
ANECDOTES OF THE DUG. 

The stories we shall now present were 
from the lips of a fair young Nova Scotian, 
residing in Mills Village, near Liverpool. 
Her sister’s husband, J. DeM., was the 
owner of a substantial little dog, the name 
of which having escaped our memory, we 
shall call it Rover. 
“One day John went out with a sur- 
veyor, for the purpose of surveying a por- 
tion of his lands, which lay at a long dis- 
tance from the house. About half an hour 
after leaving home, and while they were 
traversing a piece of brush wood, mingled 




















with pine openings, the surveyor discov- 





ered that he had lost one of the lenses, or 
glasses, attached to his instruments, and 
without it further progress was useless. He 
remembered having it with him svon after 
they had started, but where, in all the two 
miles of devious roads and intricate forest 
paths which intervened, the glass had been 
dropped, it was needless to conjeciure. 
After a few moments of consultation, John 
called Rover, who came bounding and 
capering up to the spot. As soon as John 
had quieted the dog down to a position of 
attention, he received from the surveyor a 
glass somewhat similar to that which had 
been lost, and showed itto Rover. Pvint- 
ing in the direction they had come, he 
encouragingly ordered the animal to “find 
it, find it, sir,’ and the next moment the 
faithful creature was off, with his nose on 
the trail, and soon disappeaicd among the 
brushwood. The two gentlemen then 
seated themselves on a stony knoll, and in 
pleasant conversation awaited the return 
of their four footed messenger. The sur- 
veyor rather questioned the policy of de- 
laying, but John, knowing the animal per- 
fectly, was not for one moment doubtful as 
to the result. In less than twenty min- 
utes Rover emerged from the covering foli- 
age, careering along at the top of his speed, 
and coming suddenly to a halt at his mas- 
ter’s feet, dropped from his mouth upon 
the grass a glittering object,—and lo, it 
was the lust glass. Then he went bound- 
ing and capering around in a series of 
irregular circles, evidently conscious that 
he had performed an exploit which tully 
entitled him to the approving caresses he 
received.” 

* On another occasion, of a warm sum- 
mer day, John was out in the woods, and 
coming into a retired, sheltered spot, 
where a beautiful stream offered facilities 
for bathing, he went in, leaving his clothes 
upon the shore. To obtain a betier place 
and deeper water, he waded round a pro- 
jecting point, out of view of his garments, 
In due season, having sufficiently refreshed 
himself, he returned ashore and proceeded 
to dress, but in a short time he discovered 
that his shoes were missing, and a call for 
Rover indicated that he too had carried 
himself off. It was rather singular, and 
the non-appearance of the dog, and the 
continued absence of the shves, seemed to 
be some way connected, and rendered it at 
last necessary for John, very much against 
his own inclination, to march home in 
his hose clad feet, over bush and briar, 
for a mile or so, till he reached home. 
The first thing which attracted his atten- 
tion was Rover, sitting very demurely on 
the door step, as if nothing had happened, 
and he obstinately persisted in refusing to 
give any information of the whereabouts of 
the absent shoes. The whole affuir re- 
mained a mystery till some days after, 
when, in clearing up one of the bed rooms, 
the missing articles were revealed, safely 
stowed away behind a bed. Why Rover 
had thus conducted it was impossible to 
conjecture, and no explanation seemed 
possible than to set it down as the harm- 
less frolic of a merry moment—fvr perhaps 
dogs have their seasons for practical jukes 
as well as men. So it was told, and re- 
told, as a pleasant story, times without 
number, and Rover repused on bis laurels, 
pertectly satisfied with the reputation he 
had obtained by his frolicksome teat.” 





MODE OF CAPTURING THE HYENA. 

The Rev. N. Davis, in his ** Evenings in 
My Tent,” gives the following accuunt of 
the peculiar mode of capturing the hyena: 
* This animal, it appears, has * two dvors,’ 
according to the Arab phrasevlogy, to its 
abode, on account of its being sv narrow 
that it cannot turn about init. By one it 
enters, and by the other it gues forth, 
The Arabs, on observing one of thuse ani- 
mals, watch the hule by which it enters, 
and, being prepared by a strony rope net, 
they proceed to place it carefully over the 
opposite hole, whilst one of their frater- 
nity, skilled in the profession, and pre- 
pared with a rope, works his way into 
*the door,’ by which the hyena has en- 
tered. As he nears the animal, he ‘ charms 
it,’ according to my infurmant, saying, 
* Come, my dear little creature, 1 will lead 
you to places where many caresses are pre- 
pared for you; plenty of food waits you. 
Let me fasten this rope to your beautiful 
leg, and stand quiet whilst | do su.’ This 
sentence, or something v-ry similar to it, 
is repeated till the operation is effectually 
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performed, when the daring son of Sahara 
begins to gore the brute with a stiletto, or 
some such weapon, till he is forced to run 
into the net prepared for him, when he is 
either at once killed, or carried off alive. 
But when it happens that the men in 
charge of the net commit some blunder, 
through which the hyena is enabled to 
struggle and re-enter his abode the ‘ charm- 
er,’ in spite of his charming, falls a victim 
to its savage rage, and frequently his com- 
panions can scarcely contrive to get clear 
without feeling something of its effect. 








— Gditorial. 
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LANCASTER AND THE INDIANS. 

It is a noticeable fact, that some of the most 
beautiful towns in New England suffered most 
from the Indians in their early history. A few 
of these towns were Springfield, Northampton, 
Deerfield, Lancaster, and Concord N.H. It 
may be accounted for in this wise. The In- 
dians had a fine eye for the beautiful, and se- 
lected the most agreeable spots in the vallies of 
fine rivers for their abodes,—the very places 
sought by the whites,—and hence the strife to 
see whoshould control those places. The same 
is true at the present day in the far West.— 
Wherever the traveller finds an extremely 
beautiful place, there he sees an old Indian re- 
sort; and to the farther West, where nought 
but Indians and wild animals roam, all the most 
delightful spots are occupied by the wigwams 
of the red men. 

Not far from the centre of this State in the 
County of Worcester is one of the most lovely 
of American towns. [t is located in the fine 
valley of the Nashua, where the intervales are 
broad and fertile. There are many old trees 
that line the streets, and thet are scattered 
through the cultivated fields. The farms and 
farm-houses are in excellent condition, and the 
principal village is one of the most agreeable. 
Those who have visited England, say that it is 
more like an old English town than almost 
any in our country. Many of our readers have 
anticipated us in saying that we refer to Lan- 
caster. 

And yet this now magnificent and quiet old 
town has within two centuries been the scene 
of blood and carnage, of which no civilized per- 
son can read without a thrillof horror. During 
the successive Indian wars, Lancaster was one 
of the greatest sufferers through the Nashaway 
Indians, who lived on the river of that name, 
and their savage allies, led on principally by 
the bloody Philip. 

On the 22d of August, 1675, eight persons 
were killed in different parts of Lancaster, by 
the savages. Buton the J0th of February fol- 
‘owing, early in the morning, several tribes, the 
\Wampanoags, the Narragansetts, the Nipmucks 
wad the Nashaways, made a most desperate at- 
tuck upon the town. ‘The Indians numbered 
1500, who assaulted the town in five distinct 
places. The town then contained not more than 
itty families. They killed several persons, 
snd burned a number of houses, and next at- 
\ .cked the house of the minister of the place, 
ie Rev. Joseph Bowlandson, which was oc- 
«upied by forty two soldiers and inhabitants — 
‘hey defended the parsonage with great 
iravery fortwo hours. At length the house 
was fired, and ail but one were either slain or 
‘.ken captive by their merciless foes. No less 
‘ian seventeen of the Rev. Mr. Rowlandson’s 
‘.mily and relatives were either put to death or 
1 sken prisoners. 

Among the captives was Mrs. Rowlandson, 
‘/e pastor's wife, and her little daughter Sarah, 
» girl of six years, In the course of the fight 
oth of them were severely wounded, and yet 
wey were obliged to accompany their persecu- 
urs into the wilderness, ‘lhe girl was at 
‘ngth thrown into a fever, and as one of the 
idians carried the wounded child upon a horse, 
‘ went moaning, “ I shall die, I shall die.” So 

ys the mother, in her heart-rending account 
ry aes captivity, which was afterwards publish- 
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On the 18th of February, at night, death re- 
wed the little sufferer, and in the words of 
12 mother, “ My sweet babe, like a lamb, de- 
.tted this life.” The mother was pressed on 
rough the wilderness, towards the Connecti- 
ut river, By the application of oak leaves to 
i ¢ wound, it became better. For several days 





she had scarcely any’refreshment but cold wa- 
ter; the heart of the savages at length began 
to relent, and she could help herself to svup 
made from some old leg of a horse, and such 
dainties! At first, as scanty as had been her 
food, she loathed such nourishment, but through 
hunger, she found the soup and meat of rattle- 
snakes very sweet. 

In the good Providence of God, an Indian 
gave hera Bible, from which she derived daily 
food that the savages “knew not of.” As she 
opened it daily, her eye would light upon some 
sweet promisc that lifted her soul out of the 
slough of despair. Finally, the lion-hearted 
Philip came up and took her by the hand and 
said, “ Two weeks more, and you shall be mis- 
tress again.” He spoke the truth. She was 
restored to her husband, and after being assist- 
ed fora time by what is now called the Old 
South Church, she accompanied him to Con- 
necticut, where he preached the gospel. Here 
is a glimpse of what our fathers and mothers 
suffered to give us this “ goodly heritage.” F. 

E___ 
COLD WEATHER AND WARM HEARTS. 

A letter from a beloved Niece of the Editor, 
in Ohio, says “ We are having a New England 
winter; the snow has laid heavily on the 
ground for more than five weeks ; the sleigh- 
ing is excellent.” “ The 9th of January was 
intensely cold: the coldest ever known in 
Ohio—the thermometer standing at 20 degrees 
below zero, until 8, A. M.” “Little Annie 
says, ‘ Do not forget to tell Uncle that the snow 
lies so deep the poor little birds cannot find 
their own breakfasts, and Mother and I have to 
feed them every day.’” Well, if it is cold 
weather, it is certain there are warm hearts in 
Ohio—for the kind little Annie above alluded 
to has kindled a flame of love which has shown 
itself in the following lines:— 


THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 


The pattering of little feet 
Is heard upor the stair, 

And by the ringing laugh so sweet 
We know our pet is there. 


Ah! here she comes, in merry glee 
Clasping a Christmas toy ; 

Her fairy step is light, and free, 
Her young face bright with joy. 


The wealth of India could not buy, 
What those small hands enfold ; 
It is a treasure prized too high, 
To barter off for gold. 


Life sparkles in those clear blue eyes, 
Fresh rose tints flush the cheek, 

And in her gentle heart there lies, 
Full many a fancy sweet. 


She seems to us a sunbeam sent 
To brighten life’s sad hours ; 
A bud of beauty, only lent 
To bloom in earth-cast bowers. 


Oh! may God shield thee, Annie, 
“Tn the hollow of his hand,” 

His strength uphold when weary, 
And guide, to the “ Better Land.” 


M. D. F. Be 
Groveport, Ohio, Dec. 26th, 1855. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Allenton, R. I. Jan. 30, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the Companion the ensuing year. 
I do not feel that I would part with it willingly. 
I am a mother, and I have found much to coim- 
fort and encourage me, and much to instruct 
and please my little boy. I hope you will con- 
tinue to cheer our fire-side by the weekly ap- 
pearance of your little paper. M. A. Pauitps. 


North Weymouth, Ms. Jan. 3, 1856. 
Mr. Willis—Your paper has been taken in 
our family twenty-three years; and all having 
valued it so highly, we would like to have it 
continued the following year. 
Yours truly. James H. Torrey. 








Variety. 
LESSON FOR THE CHILDREN. 


On a lovely morning in October last, as I 
was pursuing my way to the Sabbath school, 
my attention was attracted toa loa’«d wagon 








in the street, to which was :ttached a pair of 


horses. One of them had refused to go, and 
the driver was in vain urging him forward. 
On turning to my little son to inquire the cause 
of the trouble, he exclaimed: “Ma! the horse is 
balking ! I guess he does not want to go because 
itis Sunday!” What a lesson did this dumb 
brute teach' What a reproof to Sabbath 
breaners! ‘tuink of the horse, children, and 
be sure to be as wise as a dumb brute. You 
can refuse to go because it is the Lord's day; 
and God has said, “ Remember the Sabbath 


day, and keep it holy!” Sorama. 
Libertyville, Iil., Nov.30, 1855. |S. S. Adv. 
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A TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE. 


“T never felt such a responsibility in my life 
as I felt when taking the charge of a class in 
the Sunday school. And I can truly say that 
I never found more pleasure in doing my duty 
than [ have in teaching my class. I have my 
reward as [ go along.” Such was the testt- 
mony of a faithful teacher; and shall it not 
serve to encourage others to labor in this por- 
tion of the Lord’s vineyard. [ib. 

—— 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 

A correspondent of the Elmira Repub'ican 
says that in a recent trip over the New York 
and Erie road, an incident occurred that touch- 
ed every beholder’s heart with pity. A com- 
paratively young lady. dressed in deep mourn- 
ing—her husband having recently died—was 
travelling Southward, having in her care and 
keeping a young daughter of some six years. 
The little girl was mild eyed as an autumnal 
sky, and as delicate as the hyacinth—her ema- 
ciated fingers as delicate and transparent as the 
pearls of Ceylon. ‘Touchingly beautiful was the 
affection of her heart for the mother, whose so- 
licitude for the daughter’s comfort was occa- 
sionally manifested. Looking ever and anon 
from the car window she turned to her mother, 
saying: “ Mother, I am weary—when shall we 
gethome?” After atime she fell into a gen- 
tle slumber, and awaking suddenly—a radiant 
smile overspreading her featnres—she exclaim- 
ed, pointing upward,—* Mother, there is papa ! 
—home at last!” and expired. It was yet 
many a weary mile to the mother’s home, but 
the angels pitying the little sufferer, gathered 
her to the Paradise of Innocence. 


WHAT A COMPANY AWAIT US THERE! 


A daughter of the late venerable Judge Lew- 
is, of Louisiana, writing to one of her nieces, 
says: “I have a leather chair that used to be- 
long to your grandfather, which [ will send you 
by the first opportunity. I have another one 
myself. He used to sit in them to write, by 
the little old table in the corner of the parlor. 
Do you remember how he looked with his pen 
and his spectacles? O Maria, what a company 
awaits us in the land of the blest! Is it not 
enough to encourage us to faithfulness, even 
if there were nothing else there ? ” 

“ E’en now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 
And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the ete-nal shore.” 
—_— ~——_ 


ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 

A Persian Poet gives the following advice 
on this important point: “* When thou art mar- 
ried, seek to please thy wife, but listen not to 
all she says. From man’s right side a rib was 
taken to form the woman, aud never was there 
seen a rib quite straight. It breaks, but it 
bends not. Since, then, it is plain that crooked 
as is woman’s temper, forgive her faults, and 
blame her not, nor let her anger thee. nor cor- 
rection use, since it is in vain to attempt to 
straighten what is crooked.” 

—p>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 

Serenine Casuatties.—We learn from the 
Providence Transcript that on the ‘Turnpike, 
on ‘Thursday afiernoon, a drunken fellow dash- 
ed so recklessly over the grouud with his vehi- 
cle as to cause the smashing up of no less than 
siz sleighs. A lad was also considerably in- 


jured, and a horse received a severe wound, 


which may prove fatal. 
one man, certainly. 


Horrisie.—We learn from the Harrisburg 
Tclegraph that a young lady of Cumberland 
county, while sleighing one night last week, 
was froze to death. She complained to her 
companion early in the evening of being very 
cold, but there being no public house near by 
they did not stop. Soon after, on coming to a 
tavern, she refused to get out, saying she felt 
very comfortable, and they drove on. Arriv- 
ing at home, she had to be assisted out of the 
sleigh, in a stupor-like manner, and shortly 
atterwards expired. 


Enough mischief for 


A Farrarut Servant.—During the late ep- 
idemic in Norfolk, Dr. Reed, one of the volun- 
teer physicians from Savannah, Ga., was sur- 
prised to meet in the street, a servant woman 
whom he left at hone. When being question- 
ed as to what brought her there, she replied 
that she had come to nurse him if he should be 
attacked. 


Tue vastness oF Divine Love.—We 
stand upon the sea-shore, and survey with ad- 
miring delight the wide extended ocean, whose 
distant waters lose themselves in the blue 
horizon. But what is this great abyss of 
waters compared to that ocean of Almighty 
love, which is without a bottom and a shore ?— 
Brooks. 


A Bap Marx.—lI’ve'got a boy for you, sir.” 
“Glad of it; who is he?” asked the master- 
workmen of a large establishment. The man 
told the boy’s name, and where he lived. 
“ Don’t want him,” said the master workman, 
“he has got a bad mark.” “ A bad mark, sir; 
what?” “I meet him every day with a cigar 
in his mouth. I don’t want * smokers.’” 


Why was Eve, before the fall, like a good 
old fashioned Orthodox clergyman ? use 
she was Eve-angelic. 
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Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE BOY’S INQUIRY. 

Dear Mother, is this winter ? 

The ground is wet and bare ; 
A mist is on yon mountain top, 

As if ’twere spring-time there. 
1 cannot think ’tis winter, 

For the pond from ice is free; 
And the brook helow our garden, 

Is murmuring pleasantly. 


It does nct seem like winter ; 
Though the trees are leafless now, 

Yet the buds grow larger every day 
Upon each slender bough. 

The willow by the stream, Mother, 
Will be hung with tassels soon ; 

And I fonnd some blades of fresh green 
This very afternoon. eed 


Would the lilacs and the apple-tree 
Be folding leaves and inne, ° 
Tn those frai!, glossy coverings, 
- be — were winter hours: 
nd | saw, this morn, a pretty bi 
On the elin beside ches. -" 
He sang and plumed himself awhile, 
Then flew to call his mate. 


You told me instinct to the birds 
Was given, that they might know 
The time to seek a warmer sky, 
And escape the frost and snow. 
Would they come again, if winter 
Were not already past, 
Back to their pleasant summer home, 
To meet the chilling blast ? 


The very sky, dear Mother, ' 
ath a spring like look to me; 
So golden at the sunset hour; 
From threatening clouds so free. 
I have put my sled up safely, 
I have laid my skates away ; 
Though I love these sports, bi not com. 
If Spring will only stay. [plain, 
“ Wait, wait awhile, my darling ; 
our Sanguine hopes will fade ; 
There will yet be snow on yon blue hills, 
And in the sheltered aed, 
The pond, tvo, will be bridged with ice, 
- a. - merry. sparkling rill ; 
nd the leafless trees wear jew 
That mock the artist’s skill ta 


Do you know, my Son, who i 
That the ten A year “A yo ia 
Seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
Should in their turn appear ? 
Will He fail to keep his proinise, 
Though we deem he hath forgot ? 
Ah, no, He is the ssme, my boy, 
And his purpose changeth not. 


The prescience of the birds may err 
And the flowers untimely <n : 
But surely not the less shall come 
The days of wintry gloom. 
And, darling, many a future joy, 
Hope pictures now so fair, 
Will prove, like these spring tokens false, 
Amid life’s pain and care. 
Beeeh Glen, Va., 1856. 


_—_—— 


ONE BY ONE. 


One by one, the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall, 

Some are coming, some are goin 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright dreams from heaven) | 
Joys are sent thee here below; 
Take them readily when given, 
Ready too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade, as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how small each moment's pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow! 
Every day begin again. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do, or learn; 
Luminous the crown and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 
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E. A. L. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven but one by one, 

Take them, lest the chain be broken, 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PosiisHep weekty, sy NaTHanre, Wau! 


At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 











W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Ag? 











